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Editorial Comment 
MUNICIPAL HIGHLIGHTS IN 1940 


HE tremendous impact of the national 

defense program on intergovernmental 

relationships and on local activities 
was clearly apparent as the year 1940 
ended. Official defense councils had been 
established in two-thirds of the states and 
in several hundred cities. State and local 
officials were cooperating with the federal 
government at numerous points: in training 
men for defense industries, in the creation of 
state guards, in building and improving air- 
ports, in training pilots and ground crew men 
at airports, in creating auxiliary fire forces, 
and in developing statewide police mobiliza- 
tion districts to handle civil defense if need 
should arise. That municipal officials are 
concerned about the effect of the defense 
effort on cities and at the same time eager to 
cooperate was evident at conferences of 
municipal officials in the last few months. 
Much emphasis also was placed on revitaliz- 
ing the democratic processes of government 
in local communities, which Clarence A. 
Dykstra, director of the Selective Service 
System, pointed out is “fully as important 


as mobilizing of manpower to save our way 
of life.” 


i entirely overshadowed by the de- 

fense program were the important re- 
sults of the 1940 census and many other 
developments only a few of which can be 
mentioned here. The 1940 census showed a 
marked decline in the rate of growth of 
urban population, the rate of increase being 
less than one-third that of the preceding 
decade. Nearly one-fourth of the cities with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants actually lost 
population during the decade. Suburban 
areas continued to grow more rapidly than 


the central city, which is left with blighted 
residential areas, much tax-reverted land, 
and a large physical plant to maintain. Until 
local governmental units are brought into 
organic relation with the realities of social, 
geographical, and economic life local services 
in many instances are being improved 
through various joint arrangements. 


tee year 1940 saw the completion of the 

first appraisal of the operation of the 
council-manager plan. Made under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion of the Social Science Research Council 
this was one of the most extensive local 
government surveys ever undertaken in the 
United States. Council-manager government 
was adopted by 20 cities in 1940 and aban- 
doned by two; at the end of the year there 
were 521 council-manager cities and counties. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the largest city 
to adopt the manager plan in 1940, also 
adopted proportional representation, the 
ninth city now using this method of electing 
the council. Voting machines were intro- 
duced in a number of cities including Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, the first city in that 
state to adopt them, and Louisiana passed a 
law requiring New Orleans to install ma- 
chines. The American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, organized late in 1939, had 
obtained over 1,200 members by the end 
of the year, and inaugurated the publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal, Public Adminis- 
tration Review. 


Or 100 cities issued general annual 

municipal reports, and a score of cities 
inserted with tax bills leaflets explaining costs 
and services. The repeal of a New Hamp- 


(1) 
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shire law requiring publication of detailed 
statistics pointed the way to better reports 
in New England cities. A check-list of sug- 
gested items for inclusion in annual reports 
was issued by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to serve as a guide for 
city officials. Over 50 cities regularly used 
the radio in informing the public on munic- 
ipal activities, the United States Office of 
Education made available a series of 15 
thirty-minute radio scripts for use by cities 
in dramatizing municipal activities, Dallas 
and San Antonio set up bureaus of in- 
formation and complaint in their city halls, 
Portland (Oregon) completed a new movie 
made entirely by city employees, and Dallas 
made a 30-minute motion picture in color 
which will supplant for a few years the city’s 
annual report. 


PPROXIMATELY 20 cities and two 

counties installed or extended merit sys- 
tems during 1940, making a total of nearly 
900 municipalities which had the merit sys- 
tem at the end of the year, as compared to 
less than 400 in 1930. The Bureau of the 
Census inaugurated its quarterly survey of 
state and municipal employment, and early 
in 1940 published its first report giving pay- 
roll data and number of employees in each 
governmental unit, while the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics started issuing its reports 
on detailed employment surveys in each city 
over 100,000. Cities took steps to protect the 
positions of employees called for military 
service. Late in the year the President 
authorized the United States Civil Service 
Commission to use state and local civil serv- 
ice registers if there is a shortage of eligibles 
for positions. Several cities waived local 
residence requirements for important posi- 
tions: Los Angeles for city planning direc- 
tor; Portland, Oregon, for secretary-director 
of traffic safety commission division; Mobile, 
Alabama, for secretary of civil service com- 
mission; San Diego, Pasadena, and Bangor 
(Maine), for police chief; Durham, North 
Carolina, for director of public safety; 
Evanston, Illinois, for city engineer; New 
York City for director of bureau of public 
assistance and other posts. Several Wiscon- 
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sin cities provided for the appointment of 
certain chief officials and took them off the 
ballot. There was considerable interest in 
the five-day week, in hospital plans for city 


employees, and in putting laborers and non- | 
skilled workers on an annual pay basis with | 


vacations. The end of the year found the 
state personnel agency in California fur- 
nishing technical services to 18 local units. 
The state personnel agencies in New York, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Tenn- 
essee, and Wisconsin are authorized to ren- 
der similar services on request of the local 
units. The Social Security Board beginning 
in 1940 was given supervisory authority 
over the establishment of state plans for 
recruitment in management of public wel- 
fare personnel on a merit basis. A bill in- 
troduced in Congress proposed to include 
all public employees under the Social Se- 
curity Act. New comprehensive retirement 
plans were inaugurated in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Austin, Texas. 


EFORE the end of 1940 the budget re- | 
quirements of several cities in different | 
parts of the country were being affected by | 


the defense program. Some municipal serv- 


ices were expanding, wages were going up, | 
and materials and supplies were costing | 


more. Some cities in New England, and 
perhaps elsewhere, reduced their assessment 
rolls very materially to relieve business and 
industry. A higher tax rate or reduced ex- 
penditures or both were often necessary. Tax 
rates tended to increase in cities which 
lost population in the last decade. It is 
significant that only 17 per cent of the 
cities over 30,000 now require tax payments 
in single installments as compared with 69 
per cent requiring a single payment in 1930. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that 
tax delinquent land can be sold for unpaid 
taxes free and clear of all liens and mort- 
gages. Municipal bond yields in December 
reached a new all-time low of 2.18 per cent 
average yield for 20 municipal bonds in the 


Bond Buyer’s Index, plans were made for | 
the joint purchasing of certain commodities | 


by 17 local units in the Milwaukee area, 17 


per cent of all taxes collected by 39 states | 
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were turned over to local units in the form 
of shared taxes, not including grants-in-aid 
and other funds turned over to them, and 
tax limits and homestead exemptions created 
a serious financial condition in many cities. 
Budget forms for cities and other local units 
were uniformly prescribed by state agencies 
in Kansas and North Dakota, and there was 
increased interest in budgets in Minnesota 
cities because of reports required by the 
state public examiner. State and local gov- 
ernment employees in 1940 paid the federal 
income tax for the first time. 


ORE than one hundred communities 

adopted zoning ordinances in 1940, 
including Detroit and Fort Worth; all ex- 
cept two of the cities over 100,000 now have 
zoning ordinances. Numerous cities revised 
their zoning ordinances, including New York, 
New Orleans, and Evanston, giving special 
attention to eliminating nonconforming uses, 
requiring off-street parking or loading (found 
in ordinances of at least 24 cities), control- 
ling the conversion of old large dwellings, 
and reclassifying many business and mul- 
tiple-residence areas to residential. Nation- 
wide studies of the parking problem were 
undertaken by the Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research at Yale University and by the 
American Automobile Association. A trend 
toward decentralization has created serious 
problems for cities and the mayors of at 
least two cities—Boston and Detroit— ap- 
pointed committees of prominent citizens 
to work with public agencies in planning for 
the rehabilitation of blighted central busi- 
ness districts. An Urban Land Institute 
was created by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards to examine the causes 
of blight and to suggest remedies and plans 
for rehabilitation of rundown areas. 


BY the end of the year there were five 

hundred local housing authorities, 198 
of which had actual loan contracts with the 
United States Housing Authority. A total 
of 480 housing projects were in process of 
construction or had been constructed; 89 
projects had been completed and occupied. 
Late in the year the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator allocated funds for use by local hous- 
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ing authorities in the construction of defense 
housing. 


WELF ARE officials expected a sharp 

drop in relief needs but by the end of 
the year it was clear that the decrease will 
not be as great as expected because of the 
unemployability of large numbers now on 
relief. The Social Security Board undertook 
to carry out its responsibility of seeing that 
employees engaged in the administration of 
federally aided public assistance programs 
are selected on a merit basis; every state 
and county and many other local units are 
affected by this important step. The food 
stamp plan for distributing agricultural sur- 
plus was started in many cities, the new 
1940 WPA act pointed to increasing federal 
control over the works program, and two 
nationwide studies of the relief problem 
were inaugurated, one by the National 
Resources Planning Board with the coopera- 
tion of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion and the other by the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Notable in the health field is the 
rapidly changing nature of public health 
work. The old isolation hospital is losing 
out as more emphasis is placed on the gen- 
eral hospital. Federal funds aided states to 
assist cities in establishing new health serv- 
ices and in extending many existing services. 
Sixteen cities created recreation departments 
with full-time paid directors, seven cities cre- 
ated policy-making recreation commissions, 
and six cities set up recreation advisory 
boards. Recreation budgets generally were 
higher than in previous years. 


IRE losses were lower than in 1939, re- 

versing the upward trend of the last sev- 
eral years. Approximately one-half of the 
fires occurred in dwellings and the two prin- 
cipal causes were smoking and sparks on 
roofs. The use of incendiary bombs in the 
war has aroused interest in the United States 
in developing auxiliary fire forces. Elaborate 
surveys of fire personnel and equipment were 
made in a few states, plans were made for 
handling sabotage, and steps were taken 
toward co-ordinating fire protection plans of 
all public and private agencies. Fire insur- 
ance rates on public buildings were reduced 
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in several states including Colorado and 
Oklahoma, a survey in the Washington, 
D. C., fire department showed how nine fire 
stations could be eliminated and still main- 
tain the required first-alarm response cover- 
age, New York state adopted a fireworks 
law, many cities placed greater emphasis on 
fire prevention programs, and a new edition 
of the National Electrical Code was issued. 


"Te use of frequency modulation in 

police radio systems was undertaken for 
the first time in one state and in several 
cities, including Chicago and Nashville; 
police forces throughout the country attacked 
juvenile delinquency by creating boys’ clubs, 
bicycle safety clubs, big-brother clubs, and 
the like; the use of evidence secured by wire 
tapping was outlawed in federal criminal 
courts; San Francisco changed over to the 
one-man patrol car, thus relieving over 50 
policemen for traffic patrol duty; the Michi- 
gan State Board for Vocational Education 
conducted classes for administrative training 
for 120 police officers from 20 cities in the 
state; and San Antonio policemen were given 
the opportunity to secure a four-year col- 
lege education while continuing their regular 
duties. Cities continued to install parking 
meters; steps were taken in some cities for 
the planned routing of emergency vehicles, 
reducing night driving speeds, prohibiting 
used car dealers from selling mechanically 
defective cars; and one state and many cities 
issued rules for bicycle safety. 


ener national defense program created 
serious public works problems in con- 
nection with the necessity for new sewer 
facilities, new streets, water extensions, etc., 
near military establishments and housing for 
defense workers. Federal-aid public works 
construction has been largely relegated to 
the background unless it can be hitched to 
national defense objectives. Many municipal 
officials feel that cities should be called upon 
to finance only such portion of defense de- 
velopments as will make a permanent con- 
tribution to the normal services which the 
city must supply. A special investigating 
board appointed by the Surgeon General 


approved New York City’s method of dis- 
posing of garbage by land fill. The notable 
success of Montclair, New Jersey, with im- 
proved street lighting, getting three times 
more visibility at no increase in cost, at- 
tracted wide attention. A notable document 
was issued by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Long-Range Programming of 
Municipal Public Works. 


_ federal power projects are 

located, as in Texas, Oregon, and the 
TVA area, cities continued to buy up elec- 
tric distribution systems and to use power 
generated at federally constructed dams. 
Average residential electric bills in cities 
over 50,000 have been reduced every year 
since 1924, according to the Federal Power 
Commission. The lowest residential bill for 
each of six levels of kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion was for city-owned utilities. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the sliding-scale plan of 
utility rate control is used, rates have been 
reduced from 10 cents per kilowatt-hour in 
1925 to 3.9 cents in 1940. A law exempting 
utility property of cities from general prop- 
erty taxes was upheld in Indiana, but Mich- 
igan cities had to pay the state sales tax on 
all municipal utility services sold by cities 
except water. The construction and im- 
provement of not over 250 publicly owned 
and operated airports determined to be 
necessary for the national defense was ap- 
proved by Congress when $40,000,000 was 
appropriated for this purpose. 


(Se S have never felt the importance 

of government more keenly than they 
do as 1941 begins. The rising consciousness 
of the need for efficient and orderly public 
administration carries over from federal to 
local government, and there is a growing ap- 
preciation of the city’s part in strengthening 
our democracy—both in its peacetime ends 
and in the interests of defense. The national 
emergency should not be used as an excuse 
for delaying improvements in municipal ad- 
ministration, but rather as an incentive for 
the adoption of progressive measures. No 
better time for municipal progress can be 
found than during a period of intense con- 
sciousness of the importance of government. 
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Adjusting the Sights for Public Administration* 


By WILLIAM E. MOSHER} 
Dean, Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Administration, Syracuse University 


In this presidential address, Mr. Mosher, retiring as the first president 
of the American Society for Public Administration, calls for a more objec- 
tive and scientific approach to administrative problems and procedures. 


HE title, “Adjusting the Sights for 
Public Administration,” is suggested 


by reason of the increasing but some- 

what belated recognition of administration 
as a function of governmental operations. 
It is true, political scientists have long since 
included public administration as a standard 
topic in their broad field of interest, al- 
though here too the subject has generally 
come into its own to a degree commensurate 
with its importance only within the past 
ten or fifteen years. Then too, citizen-sup- 
ported research agencies have from the time 
of the establishment of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research concentrated at- 
tention on matters and problems of an ad- 
ministrative character. Finally, reference is 
to be made to the systematic consideration 
devoted to administrative matters in the 
sphere of private enterprise by the advocates 
and practitioners of so-called scientific man- 
agement. Despite the undoubted contribu- 
tions and prestige of these several groups, it 
is only recently that practitioners in the 
field of public administration have begun 
to regard administration as a special func- 
tion worthy of their attention. Their number 
is by no means legion, but it is definitely 
on the increase and justifies the hope that a 
new chapter is opening under this heading. 
The reason that public officials have been 
so dilatory in taking advantage of available 


* A substantial extract from an address de- 
livered at the second annual conference of the 
American Society for Public Administration at 
Chicago on December 28, 1940. 


1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Mosher has been profes- 
sor of political science and dean of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University since 1924; has directed a 
number of official federal and state surveys in 
personnel and utility fields since 1918, and is 
author of several books in these fields. 


progressive measures and ideas in adminis- 
tration is doubtless that so many of them 
have been chosen on other grounds than their 
experience and competence in the techniques 
of management. . . . The prevailing attitude 
among practitioners seems to be that their 
administrative problems are more or less 
unique, each to be decided pragmatically 
according to the best judgment of those in 
responsible positions. The view widely ac- 
cepted in circles of private management that 
like problems have arisen elsewhere, that 
solutions have been reached and recorded, 
possibly that action has been taken in the 
light of standards, precedents, and principles 
—such a view has gained but few adherents 
in the public sphere. . . . As against the cur- 
rent practice of looking upon the problems 
that arise in carrying on the work of one or 
another department or bureau as unique, we 
would urge that like problems and situa- 
tions recur over and over again and not 
necessarily in only like departments. It is 
occasionally argued for example that only 
the social welfare worker can understand 
the administrative situations in the social 
welfare department. Of some situations this 
is undoubtedly true. But of many others 
the position is most decidedly not tenable. 
There are principles of organizational struc- 
ture, approved methods of bringing about 
coordination and control among a number 
of diverse functional units which apply with 
some adaptation to almost any large-scale 
organization. ... 

But what is needed is a more widespread 
adoption of this scientific approach among 
practical administrators generally and a 
more systematic attack on many as yet un- 
explored areas of governmental management 
—unexplored, that is, from the point of view 


[5] 








of a truly scientific treatment. Without the 
understanding and cooperation of those in 
key administrative positions, the doors of the 
laboratory are closed, or at least partially 
so, to those who have faith in the possibility 
of developing a body of organized knowl- 
edge on public administration, whether such 
searchers for truth are within or outside the 
family of public officials. 

Hundreds of experiments in administration 
along a variety of lines are being carried 
on up and down the land. But unfortunately 
they are not looked upon as experiments. 
Policies are adopted and decisions reached 
in view of exigent and emergency cir- 
cumstances. No trained observers are at 
hand who keep accurate and objective rec- 
ords, as the chemist would in the laboratory, 
and who then make these records and their 
interpretation of them available to fellow 
observers of similar experiments in other 
areas. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the groundwork for such collaboration 
has as yet not been laid. 

This observation applies both to long ac- 
cepted policies and to decisions reached on 
new assignments for which no precedents 
have been established. Some years ago Pro- 
fessor Coker issued a challenge to those... . 
who have accepted almost as a matter of 
course the superiority of a single-headed 
organization over one controlled by a board 
or commission. There is much precedent 
and many logical arguments may be sub- 
mitted in support of the prevailing attitude 
on this matter. But when a critic asks for 
proof, for concrete evidence of such scope 
and character as to justify the policy as one 
of general validity, the counsel for the de- 
fense finds himself in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. He is convinced that he is right, his 
reason assures him that the policy is sound, 
and finally, “everybody is doing it.” Add 
these arguments up and the sum spells 
dogma, not the verification of a hypothesis. 

The scientist has a simple formula: “Given 
A, B will follow.” He then takes a broad 
range of situations and painstakingly ob- 
serves and records what follows the intro- 
duction of a new factor, A. If it proves 
uniformly to be B, he no longer needs to 
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dogmatize about a situation or problem. 

There can be no doubt that anyone in- 
terested in discovering principles of organiza- 
tion has had ample opportunity to observe 
and record the consequences of substituting a 
single executive for a board as the directing 
agency. What has been lacking is the 
scientific method of approach, the time, in- 
terest, and perseverance necessary to bring 
together pertinent data, analyze and classify 
them, and then discover dependable se- 
quences. . . 

The availability of experimental data and 
the difficulties of utilizing them for purposes 
of scientific inquiry may be illustrated by 
reference to the survey of one of the most 
constructive contributions made to govern- 
ment in the United States, i.e., the council- 
manager form of government. A _ special 
committee, operating under the auspices of 
the Public Administration Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, sought to 
estimate the contributions and consequences 
of city management as a form of government. 
It caused a field survey to be made in some 
forty-eight localities. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, the investigation called for a deter- 
mination of what city manager government 
had contributed or failed to contribute. This 
obviously entailed a consideration of the 
conditions that maintained in the selected 
cities before the establishment of this type 
of government, as well as of those changes 
which followed because of its establishment 
that might unquestionably be attributed to 
it. When investigators sought to determine 
the conditions of the earlier period many of 
them were confronted with lack of records 
and pertinent data which would facilitate 
basic comparisons. If there had been scien- 
tific interest at the outset in this new method 
of conducting municipal affairs it would 
have meant collaboration of a corps of observ- 
ers in a broad sample of communities, 
either within or without government. They 
would have come to some preliminary agree- 
ment as to the type of data necessary for 
sound comparisons. Such data would deal 
first with the management and operations of 
government under the preceding form, what- 
ever it may have been, and then with the 
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changes introduced both as a result of city 
management and changes that were attribut- 
able to other influences than city management 
itself. This would have meant agreement on 
scope and character of observations to be 
made, records to be sought, potential classi- 
fications, and the like. In the 
absence of any such systematic 
approach and in the absence of 
much fundamental data, the 
conclusions reached in the above 
survey, although valuable and 
highly significant, lack the con- 
clusiveness which might be ex- 
pected of scientific analysis. 

It will hardly be denied that 
if those interested in the scien- 
tific approach to administrative 
situations are to take advantage 
of the multiple experiments now 
in process in many areas, they 
must join forces, agree upon 
methods of approach, classifica- 
tory methods, and lines of investigation, to 
the end that they may in the course of time 
contribute to the upbuilding of a body of 
valid principles and generalizations, thereby 
ultimately freeing themselves from the charge 
of dogmatizing. 

A trail is being blazed in this direction 
by the efforts of another subcommittee of the 
Public Administration Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, which is 
stimulating the recording of cases in adminis- 
tration. This project is at present in its 
pioneering stage in that those cooperating 
are asked to make case studies on practically 
any feature of administrative practice that 
may appeal to them. At present the pur- 
pose of the committee is to stimulate co- 
operators to develop the technique of making 
and reporting on case studies. Presumably 
when this technique has been refined and 
definite criteria are set up and generally 
approved, attention will be concentrated on 
a limited number of objectives, as, for ex- 
ample, the span of administrative control, 
standardization of processes and forms, 
budgeting procedures, handling of griev- 
ances, and the like. Case studies in and for 
themselves may have some suggestive value, 
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but unless they cover systematically and 
comprehensively all possible variations with 
respect to one or another feature or problem 
no generalization can result. It is the hope 
of establishing generalizations, of discover- 
ing dependable and predictable relationships 
and sequences that ever beck- 
ons the scientist on. He be- 
lieves that there is order in the 
universe and has confidence 
that through patient inquiry, 
painstaking observations, and 
the reasoning processes of the 
human mind this order may be 
discovered. 

For the development of pub- 
lic administration as a science, 
the primary need, as it seems to 
me, is that those in responsible 
administrative positions should 
acquire an attitude of mind 
sympathetic to the scientific ap- 
proach to administrative prob- 
lems and processes. Whether aware of 
it or not, they are in the midst of a labora- 
tory where experiments are almost constant- 
ly under way. This situation calls for the 
careful logic, the calculating aloofness of the 
scientist. This contrasts sharply with meth- 
ods that prevail in the offices of many ad- 
ministrators, where decisions seem to be 
made on a trial-and-error basis; with some 
it appears like catch as catch can. . 

In fact the typical administrative official 
usually lacks the means of gathering and 
digesting the information, for gaining the 
perspective required to make decisions, 
whether important or unimportant. It is at 
this point perhaps that the public adminis- 
trator has most to learn from the progressive 
administrator in private business. The latter, 
almost as a matter of course, has attached to 
his staff men who by temperament and 
training are qualified to review and to re- 
review the operations of the concern with 
which they are identified, both as to short- 
run and long-run objectives. What is more, 
they have the leisure to observe, to think, 
and to use their imaginations. They give no 
orders, but they have entree to each unit of 
the organization. They believe that what- 
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ever is, is perfectible. They are interested 
in the general design, as well as the design of 
the parts, and particularly in the relation 
of the parts one to the other. The so-called 
bottleneck with which those engaged in the 
public business are well acquainted is their 
béte noir. They realize that the structure 
of the organization is what the human body 
is to the human mind 
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Under this reasoning an individual plant is 
looked upon as a social unit, a little society, 
and when it comes to efficient manage- 
ment the human relations among the workers 
and between the workers and the supervis- 
ors are the heart-center of a sound policy. 
These social relationships are said to con- 
stitute the informal organization which, if 
collaboration is to be 





and spirit, but they 
are also interested in 
the spirit which ani- 
mates the body, from 
the head to all of its 
extremities. 

As to the structure, 





“Government in general, as well as each 
and every part of it, serves a social purpose 
and should be evaluated in social and human 
terms. By the nature of his calling the public 
administrator must then be something of a 
. In view of these re- 
sponsibilities it is incumbent on him to extend 
his social horizon and cultivate a high degree 
of social awareness and sensitiveness.” 


social philosopher . . 


successful, must be 
tied in and kept in 
balance with the for- 
mal organization. 
Who will say that 
this doctrine, if it be 
sound, is not applica- 








they have given much 
thought to the advantages and disadvantages 
of highly functionalized organizations as 
contrasted with those controlled by a gen- 
eral over-all manager. They recognize the 
dangers of overfunctionalization, incidentally 
said to be a defect common to many federal 
establishments. Their present tendency is to 
adopt a suitable compromise between the 
thoroughly functionalized and nonfunction- 
alized types of organization. Many careful 
studies and reports on structure are now 
available to the investigator. 

On the matter of the animating spirit, 
the esprit de corps, private industry has in 
recent years made notable contributions to 
the art and science of adjusting organization 
structure, policies, and methods to the uses, 
the needs, and the satisfaction of men. There 
are those who have labelled this the most 
vital problem of industry. The most elabo- 
rate and detailed investigation yet made on 
this topic has been carried on for more than 
a decade by the Western Electric Company 
in collaboration with staff members of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
The findings and ideas resulting therefrom 
are reported in the work of Roethlisberger 
and Dickson under the title, Management 
and the Worker. Here it is pointed out that 
“an industrial organization may be regarded 
as performing two major functions, that of 
producing a product and that of creating and 
distributing satisfactions among the individ- 
ual members of the organization” (p. 552). 


ble to both public and 
private enterprises? .. . 

A single illustration may suffice to indicate 
the type of changes that may flow out of the 
investigations and resultant recommenda- 
tions of a well-established Division of Organ- 
ization and Management in one of the fed- 
eral departments. The changes reported as 
the result of surveys in one Bureau unit are 
as follows: two divisions were consolidated ; 
four functional groupings established under 
as many assistant chiefs; a Division of Per- 
sonnel and a Division of Administration, 
combining other staff services, were created 
and an administrative generalist appointed 
who reports to the Director and aids him in 
coordinating the activities of the organiza- 
tion, as well as relationships with field of- 
fices. 

To indicate that there is a place for di- 
visions of this type in state and local govern- 
ments, one may refer to the unit attached 
to the Budget Bureau in Virginia and those 
associated with the government of Los 
Angeles County and City. The theorizer in 
administration needs a laboratory, while the 
practitioner can profit from a flow of ideas. 
It is through the liaison of theorizer and 
practitioner that our present industrial order 
has come to be. 

The emphasis thus far has been upon the 
possibility of utilizing more generally the 
scientific approach to the administrator’s first 
job, which is to get things done, those things 
which are prescribed in the law as his objec- 
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tives with the means placed at his disposal 
by legislative acts, particularly in the form 
of recurrent appropriations. We have dealt 
largely with the mechanics of administration. 
The aim has been avowedly to lay emphasis 
upon greater efficiency and economy in 
operations, upon what might be called Taylor- 
ism in the narrower and more restricted 
sense. But even in the field of industrial 
management this conception has proved to 
be not enough. . . . A number of progressive 
thinkers in the industrial field have taken 
the position that industry must justify itself 
in terms of public service, that profits are not 
enough. .. . 

How much more imperative is it for the 
public administrator to be sensitive to the 
broad social setting of his enterprise and the 
social values inherent in it, since the ultimate 
purpose of government, its very reason for 
being, is the service of the people? Govern- 
ment in general, as well as each and every 
part of it, serves a social purpose and should 
be evaluated in social and human terms. 

By the nature of his calling the public 
administrator must then be something of a 
social philosopher. This is the more impor- 
tant since legislators have found it inex- 
pedient to prescribe administrative functions 
in detail, thereby transferring to the adminis- 
trator certain important duties that are 
really of a legislative character. One may 
refer not alone to the number of agencies 
which by definition exercise semilegislative 
functions, but also to those which prescribe 
rules and regulations that virtually have the 
authority of law. It is hardly necessary to 
do more than mention the unprecedented 
expansion of administrative discretion that 
has become characteristic of government 
within these recent years. 

Another feature of administrative activity 
that tends to make the administrator more 
closely akin to the legislator is the frequency 
with which the former, with his special tech- 
nical knowledge and experience, is called 
upon to formulate in a preliminary way the 
drafts of measures for the consideration of 
legislators and frequently to aid the latter in 
the refinement of drafts of bills that may be- 
come the law of the land... . 
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Whether these unprecedented extensions of 
administrative responsibilities are desirable 
or undesirable, wise or unwise, cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of this paper. To 
note the facts is sufficient for the purpose of 
supporting the argument that the adminis- 
trator is becoming the translator and inter- 
preter of public desires and the contributor 
to public satisfactions in broader and broader 
fields. In view of these responsibilities it is 
incumbent on him to extend his social ho- 
rizon and cultivate a high degree of social 
awareness and sensitiveness. 

We are assured on every hand that social 
and human values do not lend themselves to 
objective measures. But a number of devices 
have been invented by psychologists and 
Statisticians for estimating citizen approval 
and disapproval. By their aid systematic in- 
vestigations of the attitudes of the publics 
served by one or another agency may profit- 
ably be carried on as a check on official ar- 
bitrariness and other abuses which are so 
generally associated with bureaucracy. 

Advisory committees are also a device that 
has not been sufficiently utilized in the name 
of bringing to bear citizen opinion and 
criticism on administrative policies and pro- 
cedures. 

Finally, reference should be made to the 
need of a more systematic treatment of the 
whole area of public relations from the form 
and content of annual reports to the bearing 
and behavior of those officials who come in 
direct contact with the public. Here too 
methods have been devised for determining 
the success of various phases of a public rela- 
tions policy. These range from surveys deal- 
ing with the reception of public reports and 
with the extent to which news releases to the 
press are published, to checks on the deport- 
ment of those who regularly come in contact 
with members of the public. It will hardly 
be disputed that public relations have not 
received the attention they deserve if public 
affairs are to be administered democratically. 
In a democracy, an informed, an interested 
and a responsive and even a critical public 
is a condition sine qua non. 

A number of years ago Walter Lippmann 
stated that government is not a routine to be 
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administered, but a problem to be solved. I 
would accept this statement and apply it 
with special emphasis to administration. Ad- 
ministration consists of something more than 
traditional policies and methods and estab- 
lished routines, all of which may be tied in 
with the vested rights of officials of varying 
ranks. It is a proper subject for continuous 
study and investigation and improvement. 
With new data resulting from such studies, 
with new functions imposed by a rapidly 
moving society, with a more sensitive ap- 
preciation of the wants and desires of the 
publics served, with ever-changing personnel, 
administration is indeed a problem to be 
solved. The chief administrator would do 
well to look upon himself as a problem solver, 
but because of his manifold and diverse 
responsibilities should associate with himself 
a small corps of professional problem solvers 
who have a recognized place on his personal 
staff, not to give orders, but to discover, 
organize, and interpret facts and to bring to 
bear creative intelligence and inventiveness 
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on existing situations, as well as upon those 
continuously emergent ones in this period of 
kaleidoscopic change. 

The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration has been launched for the purpose of 
providing a clearinghouse and, through its 
local chapters, centers for the interchange 
and the stimulation of ideas and programs, 
to the end that concerted efforts may be 
made in the direction of developing a science 
and art of administration in the public serv- 
ice. .. . In the past in this country research, 
rational planning, coordinated control, and 
professionalized public administration have 
been with us as a matter of choice. At this 
stage of the world crisis, they are rapidly 
becoming, if they have not already become, 
a matter of imperative necessity. Ours is the 
task not alone of administering a highly 
complex, closely knit society wisely and well, 
but also of meeting the pressing needs of the 
day within a democratic framework and by 
procedures that are in keeping with demo- 
cratic standards and principles. 


Solving the Automobile Parking Problem 


By BURTON W. MARSH* 


Secretary, Safety & Traffic Engineering Department, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


This article presents a summary of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a three-year study of the parking problem just completed. 


ITIES must decide what their objec- 
C tives are before they can deal with the 

automobile parking problem effec- 
tively. Among the numerous factors to be 
considered are parking time requirements, 
loading and unloading of merchandise, varia- 
tions in demand for parking in different 
parts of the business district, how much 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Marsh, who holds a C.E. 
degree from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
has studied at Yale University, was city traffic 
engineer of Pittsburgh for five and one-half years, 
and later of Philadelphia, until 1933 when he was 
appointed to his present position. He is a past 
chairman of the Highway Research Board and 
has lectured on traffic at Harvard and Northwest- 
ern universities. 


the motoring public is willing to pay for 
parking space, how far motorists are willing 
to walk from parking lots and garages to 
their destinations, the influence of parking 
lots on traffic flow and street use in the area, 
and the adequacy of mass transportation 
facilities. Only temporary and makeshift 
“remedies” can result unless these and other 
elements are studied, understood, and 
treated. 

As recently as three years ago efforts to 
deal with the downtown parking problem 
centered too largely around the idea that if 
the correct curb regulations were found a 
solution would result. This narrow approach 
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to the problem and the increasing dissatis- 
faction with urban parking conditions led the 
American Automobile Association to ap- 
point a Committee on Parking and Terminal 
Facilities to study the problem and to de- 
velop practical proposals for improving park- 
ing conditions. A comprehensive question- 
naire inquiry was made among the traffic 
engineers, city officials, merchants, parking 
lot and garage operators, and real estate and 
planning officials. Published reports on traf- 
fic and parking surveys were reviewed, field 
studies were made in typical cities, and in- 
terviews were held with many interested 
specialists. In presenting its report recently 
the Committee recommended that plans be 
made for promoting local study of the park- 
ing problems and for encouraging the de- 
velopment and carrying out of plans and 
programs for parking improvement. A sum- 
mary of the findings and the recommenda- 
tions are presented below. The report was 
adopted by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in November. 


FINDINGS 


1. The major cause of present parking 
difficulties is the increased number and use of 
motor vehicles. Their number has increased 
over 4,000,000, or 13 per cent, since 1930. 
In the same period the average miles driven 
per year has increased from less than 7,000 
to over 9,000, or approximately 28 per cent. 
Furthermore, a large majority of automobile 
trips are in and near cities. Also, the ratio 
of urban to rural population has been 
steadily increasing. 

2. The number of legal curb parking 
spaces has been steadily declining in central 
business districts of at least the larger cities. 
In some cities the decline has been as much 
as 50 per cent during the past 10 years. 

3. Data from some cities indicate that 
even during hours when there are the most 
vehicles in the district, off-street parking 
spaces downtown are less than half filled. 
During the same peak hours, curbs are oc- 
cupied up to and beyond their legal capacities. 
The demand for parking being as great as it 
is, it is apparent that fees for off-street park- 
ing are greater than motorists are willing to 
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pay or locations are not such as to attract 
parkers. Thus, in such cities, the problem is 
not necessarily one of a shortage in total 
parking spaces in the central business dis- 
trict, but of parking spaces that attract use. 

4. Inadequate off-street loading facilities 
and indiscriminate loading and unloading 
practices, particularly “double parking,” are 
serious problems in most cities. Many out- 
moded ordinances permit loading and unload- 
ing at curbs during hours of peak traffic 
movement. In some cities backing to the 
curb during such peak hours is still per- 
mitted. 

5. The ratio of property values in cen- 
tral business districts to those of outlying 
areas has decreased during the past 10 years. 
There are a number of reasons for this de- 
crease. Perhaps the outstanding reason is 
that in a period up to 1929 central district 
values grew to levels quite unwarranted by 
normal conditions or real future prospects. 
Another reason for this decrease has been 
extensive suburban developments offering 
shopping facilities which attracted many 
transactions which formerly took place in the 
central district. In addition, however, many 
real estate and planning officials believe that 
the growing inaccessibility of the central 
business district has been a significant factor. 
Suburban development may to some extent 
have been a result and not a cause. Whether 
cause or effect, these suburban business de- 
velopments and this growing inaccessibility 
have diminished the need of visiting the 
central business district. Its usefulness and 
value have therefore declined. 

6. Motorists in the larger cities will 
walk up to eight or nine blocks from’a free 
parking space if they desire to park all day. 
But the distances they will walk become 
progressively shorter as the price for park- 
ing space rises. At 25 cents many will not 
walk over two blocks, and at fees up to 50 
cents they will walk only a very short dis- 
tance if indeed they use such facilities at all. 
It is also true that the shorter the time a 
person wishes to park, the shorter the dis- 
tance he wants to walk. In general, persons 
living in larger cities will walk farther from a 
parking space to their destination than will 
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those living in cities of 75,000 or less, the 
difference in some cases being two to one. 

7. As a storage place for customers’ cars 
the curb is of less importance than mer- 
chants ordinarily believe. Modes of trans- 
portation studies have shown that in some 
midtown department stores as 
few as 1 per cent of the custom- 
ers came by automobiles parked 
at the curb, although the aver- 
age is ordinarily from 4 to 10 
per cent. 

Furthermore, studies have 
shown that the ratio of the 
number of curb spaces to the 
number of business establish- 
ments in many central business 
districts is less than one space 
per establishment. A _ study 
made of four business areas in 
Chicago, of 93 blocks, showed 
that there were 1,835 legal curb 
parking spaces and 1,706 busi- 
ness establishments, or 1.07 spaces for each 
business. 

8. The prohibition of loading and unload- 
ing of heavy merchandise at the curb, par- 
ticularly during hours of peak traffic move- 
ments, is receiving increasing attention by 
progressive cities. Such loading limitations 
frequently result in voluntary provision of off- 
street loading facilities with consequent im- 
provements in traffic and parking conditions. 

9. Most planning officials agree that the 
ideal central district would provide off-street 
loading and unloading facilities for all de- 
liveries. However, they consider that for the 
immediate future it is necessary to permit 
loading and unloading of smaller merchan- 
dise at the curb. 

10. Information received from  mer- 
chants who operate parking facilities for 
customers indicates that those who arrange 
for the handling of their customers by private 
lot or garage operators pay more than twice 
the amount paid for customer parking by 
merchants who own and operate their own 
lots. (First plan 14.2 cents per car; latter 
plan, 6.9 cents.) 

11. By far the largest percentage of off- 
street facilities provided in cities is by private 
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operators, although some 50 cities, mostly 
under 100,000 population, reported that they 
operate parking facilities as municipal en- 
terprises. Comparatively few off-street lots 
or garages are operated by the larger munic- 
ipalities. 

12. Inclosed parking garages 
must charge very nearly the 
fees indicated on inquiry re- 
turns, at least with regard to 
all-day fees, in order to pay ex- 
penses plus a reasonable return 
on the investment. (Average 
all-day fee of garages reporting, 
55.5 cents.) 

13. In general, parking lots 
are getting fees reasonably in 
excess of expenses to indicate a 
fair return on investment. Too 
often lots are considered as a 
temporary use of the property, 
although the trend in the past 
few years is toward greater per- 
manence. 

14. There is a trend, which has accel- 
erated since this Committee reported last 
year, toward requiring that off-street park- 
ing facilities be provided in connection with 
certain buildings and land uses in certain 
zones. A recent report by the American 
Society of Planning Officials reveals that 17 
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cities report the requirement of off-street | 


parking facilities in connection with certain 
types of dwellings. Others reporting to the 
AAA include two cities which require one 
parking space off the street for each sleeping 
room in hotels; seven which require a min- 
imum number of spaces in connection with 
theaters; and others which require off-street 
space in connection with special types of 
enterprises, such as roadside stands and 
dwellings in which a business establishment 
is located in the ground floor. 


15. Because the interiors of blocks are | 


frequently utilized rather ineffectively, and 
the land is much less costly than frontages, 
increased interest is being taken in the use 
of these areas for parking purposes. One 


cares 


merchant reports that more customers enter 
his place of business through the rear of the | 
store from an off-street lot in the interior of | 
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the block than through the front door. 

16. Several cities have offered induce- 
ments, either directly or indirectly, to private 
capital to enter into the parking business. 
Among the methods used are (1) the pro- 
vision of development plans for lots; (2) 
free grading of open areas to be used; (3) 
reduced tax assessments; (4) special zoning 
provisions to permit the use of land for park- 
ing purposes as a transitional use on the 
fringe of business districts; (5) low license 
fees or none; and (6) the lease of city-owned 
land to private operators at relatively low 
rentals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Jt is recommended that cities make 
factual studies to “take stock” of present 
parking conditions and to provide some meas- 
ure of the demand for new and improved 
parking facilities. Traffic and planning en- 
gineers and other city officials agree that any 
plans for future development must be based 
upon complete basic facts if such develop- 
ments are to serve the best social and eco- 
nomic interests of the community. 

2. Cities must determine policies with 
regard to short-time parking, all-day storage, 
loading and unloading, requiring provisions 
for parking facilities in certain types of 
future buildings, mass transportation, etc., 
in order to set up proper objectives for park- 
ing improvement programs. They must not 
only secure their own basic facts concern- 
ing present transportation and parking prac- 
tices, but they must also appraise desires of 
people with regard to transportation and 
parking. In addition cities must decide 
what results they wish to secure in the future 
—how they intend future parking improve- 
ments shall affect future development of the 
central district and the city as a whole. 
Cities can then intelligently devise plans and 
programs for achieving such objectives. 

3. It is recommended that all plans for 
city development include adequate considera- 
tion of the parking problem. Forward-look- 
ing city plans calling for the expenditure of 
money for mitigating traffic congestion — 
such as for the construction of express streets 
and highways, grade separations, widening 
projects, etc., — should also consider the 
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effects of inadequate parking facilities upon 
the ultimate objectives of the entire plan. 

4. The Committee has studied experience 
with parking meters in 55 cities responding 
out of 105 to which questionnaires were sent, 
and recognizes that when meters are to be 
installed, such installation should be only 
by proper and legal methods, and such meters 
should not be used, 

a. where the demand for curb space is so 
limited that no serious parking difficulties 
arise, 

b. where parking should be prohibited 
because of interference with important traffic 
movement or because the curb space is 
needed for more important uses such as bus 
stops and loading space, and 

c. for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 
In fact, the meter fee should be limited to 
that which is necessary to amortize fair costs, 
maintain the devices, collect the money and 
enforce the regulation. 

5. It is recommended that more attention 
be given the provision of parking facilities 
off the street, rather than continuing to place 
major emphasis on curb parking, as is done 
in many places. While it is recognized that 
full and appropriate attention should be 
given to curb parking, and that curb use 
can and should be improved, the ultimate 
solution to the downtown parking problem, 
particularly in the larger cities, lies in the use 
of space other than on the street. 

6. The Committee recommends that city 
officials develop plans for more effective use 
of present off-street parking facilities. It has 
been shown that off-street spaces are not 
used to capacity. Their increased use would 
improve present conditions. Incomplete 
utilization is presumably due to fees greater 
than motorists are willing to pay, consider- 
ing the conveniences and protection offered. 

7. The Committee recommends that the 
location and size of parking lots be subject 
to public control in the interest of the parker 
as well as the general public. Parking lots 
uncontrolled as to size and location have 
frequently been found to increase traffic 
congestion and to have an adverse effect 
on property values. These objections could 
be obviated by requiring the location and 


| 
| 
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size of parking lots to be subject to ap- 
proval by the board of zoning adjustment (or 
zoning appeals) under conditions and stand- 
ards set up by the local legislative body in 
the zoning ordinance itself. One condition 
should require a report from the planning 
commission as to conformity with a thorough- 
fare plan and other elements of the city 
plan. Another possible method of public 
control would be by licensing regulations. 
It is believed that control by licensing pro- 
cedures set up by city ordinance is less 
desirable than control through proper zoning 
regulations. 

8. It is recommended that ordinances be 
enacted to require either off-street loading or 
nonpeak-hour loading. Such _ ordinances 
would have to take into consideration the 
physical and traffic patterns of the city. 
Such loading requirements should be im- 
posed only on heavy traffic or congested 
narrow streets. It is further probable that 
such ordinances would have to define the 
types of merchandise, either by weight or 
bulk, or the type of delivery vehicle, or 
both. 

9. The Committee recommends that mer- 
chants whose business establishments attract 
large numbers of customers who come by 
automobile provide, individually or collec- 
tively, off-street parking facilities for such 
customers. Such facilities can be self-sup- 
porting if small hourly charges are made for 
parking. Even if space is provided free, the 
benefits to the business and to the central 
district as a whole—to which every mer- 
chant desires to attract all of the business 
possible—may easily be worth the cost, if 
information received by the Committee is 
representative. 

10. Jt is recommended that more con- 
sideration be given to zoning restrictions in 
central business districts so as to use land 
less intensively and more appropriately by 


placing stricter limitations on _ building 
heights, bulks, and uses, and by limiting the 
density of population. Most state zoning 
enabling legislation authorizes such control, 
but standards of building bulk and popula- 
tion density have not been strict enough. 
The concentration of too many persons 
within the limited area of central business 
districts has created the present parking 
problem with ensuing economic loss and 
social disorder. 

11. Since financing is one of the major 
obstacles to a broad program of parking im- 
provement, it is deemed appropriate to 
recommend that cities study the problem of 
resecuring tax revenues which have declined 
because residents and business establish- 
ments have moved outside of city limits. 

12. It is recommended that the proper 
agencies in the larger cities examine their 
building codes, zoning ordinances, and other 
regulations which may apply to ascertain if 
the low-cost, open-deck or other inexpensive 
type of parking garage can be legally con- 
structed. If it cannot, it is recommended that 
suitable corrections be made in local ordi- 
nances. 


As a result of the three-year study of the 
parking problem, the staff of the safety 
and traffic engineering department is now 
completing work on the preparation of an 
illustrated printed manual on the whole prob- 
lem of parking and terminal facilities. This 
manual, to be published in 1941, will be 
written in nontechnical style with special 
emphasis on its value to city and traffic en- 
gineers and other city officials, leaders of 
civic organizations, merchants and property 
owners, operators of parking facilities, and 
students and others interested in solving 
local parking problems. Technical informa- 
tion will be made available by the American 
Automobile Association in special reports. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE Councils. Defense councils or 
coordinators have been appointed in 36 
states, as of December 31. In New Jersey, 
which was perhaps the first state to set up 
a defense program (April 5, 1940), a total 
of 115 local defense councils have been organ- 
ized. Fifty official local defense councils have 
been set up in New York State, of which 
30 are in cities and 20 in counties, and there 
are many local councils in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

Training. (1) Airport Service Men. A 
national program to develop competent 
ground crews for the nation’s civil airports 
was inaugurated on December 16 at Congres- 
sional Airport near Washington, D. C. The 
program is being sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration under the Council of 
National Defense and will be financed by a 
WPA allotment of $1,429,690. The object 
of the program is to train some 5,000 WPA 
workers as airport service men. The three 
months’ course has four major divisions: 
guiding pilots and aiding in the handling of 
planes on the ground; routine servicing of 
planes on the ground; routine inspecting 
and maintaining of equipment; and assisting 
in the direction of traffic and general air 
field operations. When methods of instruc- 
tion have been refined, it is planned to ex- 
tend the program to civil airports in all 
states, and the Office of Education will seek 
to enlist the cooperation of state boards for 
vocational education in supervising the pro- 
gram. It is anticipated that this course will 
be most popular at air fields already par- 
ticipating in the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram of the CAA. 

(2) Engineering. Special courses which 
will require from two to eight months of 
study are being established in qualified en- 
gineering schools for the intensive training of 
30,000 students who have the requisite tech- 
nical training and experience to understand 
the subject and who are employable in de- 
fense work. Allotments to pay the tuition 
of students and to defray the cost of operat- 
ing the program will be made to cooperating 
schools from the $9,000,000 recently ap- 


propriated by Congress for this purpose. 
The program will be administered by the 
Office of Education, with the cooperation of 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
Council of National Defense. Sixty-four en- 
gineering colleges as of December 11 had 
secured approval of their courses. 

Law Enforcement. Model state legisla- 
tion prepared by the federal-state conference 
on law enforcement, on sabotage prevention, 
control of explosives, state guard mobiliza- 
tion, and the protection of public properties 
is being sent to state officials and legislative 
leaders for consideration by the 43 state 
legislatures which convene in January. The 
enactment of a federal statute requiring the 
registration of all firearms was considered 
preferable to state legislation. Likewise, no 
state legislation was considered necessary for 
regulation of subversive groups and uniform- 
wearing organizations because of the federal 
act requiring registration of various political 
and military groups. 

State Guards. The War Department on 
December 9 issued instructions pertaining 
to the organizing, equipping, and training of 
home guard units, officially designated as 
“state guard.” It was recommended that the 
state guard be formed as infantry or military 
police, and that their particular attention be 
directed toward guarding utilities, such as 
power plants and water works, industrial 
plants, docks, railroad yards, airports, and 
other “sensitive” areas. 

Fire Defense. The Advisory Committee on 
Defense Fire Protection of the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission is develop- 
ing model requirements for adequate pro- 
tection of community and industrial fa- 
cilities in any emergency. Suggestions for 
mutual aid between cities are also part of its 
program, as well as integration of Federal, 
State, and local facilities and interests. Plans 
also are being developed for the improvement 
of fire fighting measures for defense pur- 
poses by utilizing and improving existing 
facilities. Some recommendations also will 
be made for a program to provide auxiliary 
personnel for fire prevention and protective 
work. As the standards are developed, they 
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will be transmitted to the Division of State 
and Local Cooperation which will make them 
available to state and municipal officials. 
Among cities that already have plans for 
auxiliary fire forces is Boston, where a special 
60-hour training course was inaugurated last 
July on a purely voluntary basis for all men 
on the civil service eligible list and any 
volunteers between the ages of 21 and 35. 
This training course has been completed by 
500 men who have been assigned to some 
30 fire stations. In addition, a 30-hour course 
has been offered for men between 36 and 55 
years of age, in which 500 candidates are 
enrolled. In Los Angeles the mayor has ap- 
pointed a committee which proposes to divide 
the city into three types of zones: military 
objectives, congested areas, and thinly pop- 
ulated areas, as a basis for working out 
plans for handling any emergency. New 
York City, which has done a great deal of 
work in organizing facilities for defense fire 
protection, is making its material available 
to the Committee for study. 

Planning. Planning agencies in many cities 
are turning over to defense authorities in- 
formation gathered in special surveys and 
studies. For example, the planning agency 
in Milwaukee has provided the local defense 
council with a special report on vacant in- 
dustrial property, number of vacant dwelling 
units, available labor supply, and details re- 
garding transportation facilities. The direc- 
tor of the planning board in Syracuse, New 
York, has been designated to assume diree- 
tion of all research for the local defense coun- 
cil. In almost every state with a defense 
council or co-ordinator, planning agencies are 
co-operating with the council, and in specific 
instances they have been asked to make 
special studies or assist in other ways. 

Deferment for Public Employees. The 
same standards in the matter of deferment 
apply to persons in public service as to those 
in private employment. It should be noted 
in this connection that at a conference held 
in Washington in November on the general 
problems of public personnel growing out of 
the defense program, a representative of the 
Selective Service System emphasized (1) 
that neither the registrant nor the employer 
in any case should consider it “unpatriotic” 
to request deferment on the basis of occupa- 
tional status, and (2) that it is not only the 
privilege of an employer but “perhaps his 
duty” as well to request deferment in the 
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case of an employee who is “a necessary 
man” or the job is essential to the “well- 
being of the community or the nation.” 

Employment. There has been no appreci- 
able falling off in the demand for relief. The 
November 20 relief load showed an increase 
of 20,751 over the preceding week, which 
is an indication that defense activity has so 
far failed to offset the normal winter pickup 
in relief demands. WPA officials in Washing- 
ton point out that skilled workers are always 
the first to be called back to jobs in private 
industry and that there will not be a lessen- 
ing in the applications for relief until there 
is a greater demand for unskilled labor. De- 
fense projects are expected to account for 
about 25 per cent of the total WPA program 
by mid-January. WPA projects for national 
defense include enlargement of airports, im- 
provement of training facilities for the Na- 
tional Guard, and a nationwide vocational 
training program. 

Airports. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration on December 12 announced a list of 
200 airports for construction or improve- 
ment under the $40,000,000 appropriation 
provided by Congress in October. Projects 
are being undertaken only where the land 
is owned by a government unit which is pre- 
pared to make it available to the federal 
government without cost and where such gov- 
ernmental unit pledges itself to maintain and 
operate the airport. Improvements are 
limited to the development of actual landing 
facilities and no funds are being used for 
buildings, hangars, or other facilities not 
actually a part of the landing field. In some 
cases CAA funds will be used to extend or 
expand airport improvement already being 
carried on under the WPA program. It has 
been emphasized, however, that CAA funds 
will not be permitted to be used in any case 
“in lieu of local contributions pledged by the 
sponsors of WPA projects.” All contracts 
will be let by the CAA and this agency will 
have full responsibility for the conduct of 
the program. 

Ghost Towns. As a result of a survey of 
“ghost town” areas, the labor division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission has 
prepared a special list of idle plants and 
equipment in such areas which has been 
mailed to 500 firms working on defense 
orders. The labor division has recently made 
available the first of a series of bulletins 
describing the techniques of “farming out” 
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defense orders in such areas. 

Rents and Cost of Living. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the 
request of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, is surveying changes in rents 
over the past year in a number of cities 
and is formulating plans for future quarterly 
reports on the subject. In addition, com- 
plete cost of living surveys are under way in 
a number of cities, and present plans call 
for the extension of such surveys to certain 
cities wheie national defense activities have 
increased the need for housing. 

Health and Welfare. The Federal Security 
Administrator was designated on December 
3 as co-ordinator of all health, medical, wel- 
fare, nutrition, recreation, and other related 
fields of activity affecting the national de- 
fense. Plans are now being developed for 
working out relationships with state and 
local defense councils in these fields of de- 
fense activity. 

Finance. The $500,000,000 treasury note 
issue, first in the nation’s history subject to 
all federal income taxes, has been oversub- 
scribed eight times. These five-year defense 
notes bear interest at three-fourths per cent. 
To finance defense expenditures, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury proposes to request 
Congress (1) for discretionary authority to 
end the tax-exemption provision in all future 
issues of bonds, (2) to authorize a nationwide 
campaign to sell baby bonds in amounts as 
low as $5.00 and bond stamps for as little 
as 25 cents, (3) to raise the national debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000, and (4) to urge 
states and municipalities to follow federal 
precedence by abolishing the tax-exemption 
privilege for their obligations. 

Status of Municipal Employees Called to 
Military Service. Federal and private em- 
ployees, except those leaving temporary posi- 
tions, must be restored to the positions they 
held or to others of like seniority, status, and 
pay, provided the employee satisfactorily 
completed his military training, is still 
qualified to perform the duties of his former 
position, and applies for re-employment 
within 40 days after completing military 
service. While these requirements do not 
apply to state and local government em- 
ployees Congress expressed the hope that 
similar standards would be adopted by state 
and local jurisdictions. Many cities have 
already granted leaves of absence, assured 
reinstatement in positions formerly held, and 
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provided for protection of various rights, 
benefits, and privileges, such as promotion, 
retirement, vacation, and sick leave. Only 
two or three cities, including Evanston, IIli- 
nois, are known to provide for supplementary 
pay to selective service trainees. 

Publications. To inform citizens on defense 
matters the American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42 Street, New York, in 
December inaugurated two publications, one 
entitled, Defense Papers, which will appear 
each month through July, and the other en- 
titled, Community Councils in Action, which 
will appear at intervals from October through 
May. The first is designated as a citizen’s 
guide to the study of national defense, and 
the second deals with the responsibilities of 
citizen councils in connection with the de- 
fense of democracy. 


A City Plans for Permanent Off- 
Street Parking Lots 


gene cn UL experience since 1936 with 
three free municipal parking lots has led 
city officials of San Mateo, California (19,- 
357), to take steps toward a permanent sys- 
tem of off-street parking. The present lots 
accommodate only 174 cars and are being used 
to capacity; in addition, the leases for them 
are for an indefinite period subject to can- 
cellation by either the city or owner upon 
60 days’ notice. The city obtained these 
leases for $1.00 a year subject to the city’s 
assuming all liability arising from use of the 
lots. Parking at these lots, which were 
leveled at a cost of about $350 per lot, is 
free and unrestricted. 

Because of the serious problem which the 
loss of these lots would create, the city is 
planning for a more permanent solution. 
A map of the central business district has 
been prepared showing the parking area in 
use and areas that are still available. The 
map was submitted to the city council, 
planning commission, chamber of commerce, 
and the merchants of the city for ideas and 
comments. 

A parking committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce made a report listing three reasons 
for parking congestion in the central business 
district: (1) commuters require all-day 
storage every business day near the railroad 
station, (2) students from a nearby college 
require all-day storage except over week- 
ends, (3) merchants, their employees, and 
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other business men require daily storage and 
in-and-out parking every business day. The 
report stated that a survey of all automo- 
biles in the business district, made in co- 
operation with the police department  be- 
tween 10:00 a. mM. and noon, disclosed that 
30 per cent of the cars then parked on the 
streets were owned by merchants, their em- 
ployees, and other business men. The com- 
mittee recommended that either long-term 
irrevocable leases be negotiated or that per- 
manent sites be purchased by the city with 
the expense of acquisition borne by the 
owners of contiguous business property 
under a district assessment plan. 

The next step was the appointment of a 
joint committee from the city council, the 
planning commission, and the chamber of 
commerce charged with the task of planning 
the procedure, location of lots, cost of 
acquisition, and method of financing. In this 
way the city hopes to solve the problem 
before further development of the district 
makes off-street sites very expensive.— 
W. D. Souter, city manager, San Mateo, 
California. 


Retirement Plan Compulsory for 
All Future Employees 


NEW retirement system for all city em- 
ployees of Austin, Texas, was put into 
effect on January 1. Membership in the sys- 
tem is optional for present employees, but is 
compulsory for future employees. The em- 
ployee and the city each contribute 4 per 
cent of the monthly salary. 

Retirement is optional at age 65 and com- 
pulsory at age 70. Employees of 65 years 
of age and over who wish to work an addi- 
tional year must be approved by a medical 
board, their department head, and the city 
manager as to physical and mental fitness 
for their job. An employee unfit for his 
present position because duties are too heavy 
can be transferred, for instance, to a job with 
lighter duties. 

The plan primarily provides a retirement 
allowance based on the number of years an 
employee has been a member of the retire- 
ment system and his average annual salary 
for the last five years preceding retirement. 
An addition of 1-1/3 per cent of average 
salary for the last five years preceding re- 
tirement is made to the retirement allowance 
for each year of service prior to the adoption 
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of the ordinance. The allowance paid each 
member depends on earnings of the system; 





a maximum is set of 2 per cent of average 


monthly salary for the five years preceding 
retirement for each year of membership in 
the system. Investments are limited to fed- | 
eral, state, and Austin bonds, and to other 
interest-bearing obligations of the city. 

The system is on a sound actuarial basis. 
A competent actuary made a report which 
formed the basis for the ordinance, and the 
ordinance makes the employment of an 
actuary mandatory and requires an actuarial 
valuation of the system to be made three 
years after its effective date and every five 
years thereafter. 

Management of the retirement system is 
vested in a retirement board composed of 
the city manager, finance director, three tax- 
payers appointed by the city council, and two 
representatives elected by members of the | 
retirement system from among their number. 
Interest in this election did much to promote 
the retirement sytem among city employees. 

A total of 750 of the 850 city employees 
have enrolled in the system. An appropria- 
tion of $63,500 has been made from the 
general fund to pay the city’s share of costs 
for the first year. Liability for prior service 
will be funded over a period of approximately | 
20 years. Administrative expenses are borne | 
by the city, not by the retirement system. | 

Services of the city health officer, “‘house 
doctors” in the city hospital, and counsel 
of the city attorney are free to the retirement 
system. Records of the system, including 
service records of the employees, are kept 
by the personnel director appointed by the | 
city manager.—JamMes A. GARRISON, acting | 
city manager, Austin, Texas. 
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Oregon Cities Sell Electric Power at 
Reduced Rates 


OUR of the municipally owned electric 

utilities in Oregon’s Willamette Valley 
were connected with Bonneville Dam during 
1940, resulting in substantial rate reduc- 
tions in three cities while in the fourth city 
rates were already below those recommended 
by the Bonneville Administration. The city | 
of Monmouth, which voted for municipal | 
ownership in 1939, was unable to purchase | 
the distribution system from the private’ 
utility and therefore built a duplicate dis- 
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tribution system—the first instance of du- 
plicating lines in Oregon—which has just 
been put into operation. Power used in Mon- 
mouth is purchased from the Bonneville 
Dam, and municipal rates will be about one- 
third lower than those of the private utility. 

The establishment of five public utility 
districts was approved at the November 
election, but similar proposals were defeated 
in six more populous counties. One of the new 
districts includes three counties in the cen- 
tral part of the state. In addition, voters in 
previously organized public utility districts 
approved bonds for the purchase of distribu- 
tion systems of private utilities which, how- 
ever, are resisting proposals to sell only part 
of their systems. To meet this situation legis- 
lation has been proposed in Congress to 
authorize the Bonneville Administration to 
purchase the properties of entire companies 
as was done in the Tennessee Valley. If such 
legislation is enacted a question will arise 
as to whether distribution should be handled 
by municipalities or by public utility dis- 
tricts organized on a countrywide basis. 
There is also a question of what should be 
done in the renewal of franchises that have 
expired HERMAN KEHRLI, executive secre- 
tary, League of Oregon Cities. 


Why Relief Costs Stay High 


——, costs remain high despite a pick- 
up in business activities. In an endeavor 
to find out more about the causes, as well 
as the cost, the Pittsfield Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation recently made a case study by 
means of a scientifically determined cross- 
section of each type of public relief in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, representing 25 per 
cent of the total case load. In the main, 
the cases on the welfare rolls are those of 
persons who, because of poor health, in- 
sufficient education, family maladjustments, 
age disqualifications, or lack of a trade or a 
trained skill, are unable to compete success- 
fully in community life. 

1. Poor Health. Decline of health 
stretches back to a long period of low wages, 
poor housing, malnutrition, overexertion in 
manual labor, lack of regular medical and 
dental care, and a host of other conditions. 
This survey found that 42 per cent of the 
heads of families were reported in poor 
health. Such maladies as heart trouble, 
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hernia, nervous disorders, diabetes, arthritis, 
stomach and gall bladder trouble were most 
frequently found. Nearly one-third of the 
welfare cases received hospitalization be- 
tween January 1, 1939, and March 1, 1940. 

2. Insufficient Education. It was found 
that 79 per cent of the heads of welfare 
families receiving temporary aid had not gone 
beyond the eighth grade. Poorly educated 
people gravitate to the lowest economic level 
and hold the most insecure jobs. They are 
the first to feel the effects of a slump in 
business and industry and the last to return 
to steady employment. 

3. Family Maladjustments. One of every 
three families on the welfare rolls in Pitts- 
field is broken by death or marital difficulties. 
Twenty-five per cent of the heads of families 
are widows. In 10 per cent of the cases a 
woman is the head of the family because of 
divorce, desertion, or separation. In most 
cases there are minor children in these fam- 
ilies, necessitating the constant presence of 
the mother in the home and preventing the 
employment of such women. Since condi- 
tions in these families are not subject to 
rapid change toward self-support, these cases 
remain for long periods on the welfare rolls. 

4. Age Disqualifications. Out of every 

10 heads of families receiving relief in Pitts- 
field five are over 65 years of age, three are 
between 40 and 65, and two are between 20 
and 40. Persons over 40 years of age remain 
on the relief rolls longer than younger re- 
cipients. Although half the persons over 40 
are capable of private employment, a sig- 
nificant portion of them have been unable to 
obtain work because they are deemed too old. 
Unless business and industry measure the 
capabilities of men in this age bracket on an 
individual basis, the welfare rolls will con- 
tinue to be clogged with persons over 40 
years of age who have little or no possibility 
of ever becoming self-supporting. 
5. Lack of Trained Skill. Two-thirds of 
the heads of families receiving aid are 
laborers, either unskilled or semiskilled. The 
advance of machine technology has brought 
to the welfare rolls increasing numbers of 
persons unqualified to meet industrial em- 
ployment standards. 

6. Personal Deficiencies. A small but sig- 
nificant number of persons need public assis- 
tance because of personal instability. Such 
cases have long relief records. 

The philosophy of public assistance is too 
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limited in scope to get at the heart of the 
relief problem. In the main, welfare policies 
have granted only the right of existence to 
persons in need, and the chronic problems 
existing among such people have been given 
little or no attention. 

A community must insist upon humane 
and practical solutions to the basic prob- 
lems that cause relief. To cope with such 
problems the community must be prepared 
to set up highly professional personnel 
standards for case workers and to pay sal- 
aries commensurate with such training. Lack 
of a skilled staff results in a damaging dis- 
service to relief recipients and continued 
high taxes for relief purposes, without get- 
ting at the heart of the relief problem. One 
of many other steps that should be taken is 
that all employable relief recipients should 
be given fundamental training to qualify 
them for private jobs Purp C. AHERN, 
secretary, Pittsfield Taxpayers’ Association. 


New Schedule for Appraising City 
Recreation Facilities 


A REVISED schedule for the self-appraisal 

of community recreation, recently is- 
sued by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, affords a means of measuring the de- 
gree to which a city is furnishing its people 
with well-rounded recreation opportunities. 
It may reveal that a city has neglected to 
develop sufficient indoor facilities; that cer- 
tain program features have been promoted to 
the exclusion of others equally important; 
that neighborhood playgrounds are too few 
in number; that qualifications of workers are 
too low; that swimming facilities are lack- 
ing; that certain important administrative 
procedures are neglected; or that too few 
people are being served in proportion to the 
amount spent by the recreation department. 
This rating schedule, which has been used in 
many cities, was first issued in 1932. The 
revised schedule, entitled, Schedule for the 
Appraisal of Community Recreation, reflects 
current standards of community recreation 
service. 

A number of the changes in the new sched- 
ule are designed to minimize standardization 
in facilities and programs, and to afford 
cities a wider range of choice in the types of 
recreation facilities, structures, and services. 
Emphasis is laid upon furnishing oppor- 
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tunities for the major types of recreation 
activities, rather than upon specific program 
features. Expenditures for recreation have 
been broken down into three classifications, 
program planning criteria have been added, 
and a greater variety of administrative pro- 
cedures are scored. The schedule includes 
several major types of services for which 
participation and use are to be recorded but 
because of the inadequacy and lack of 
standardization of records in many recrea- 
tion departments, these factors are not rated 
as highly as they otherwise would merit. 

Since the new appraisal form has not been 
used, it is difficult to estimate what score may 
be considered reasonably satisfactory for a 
city’s recreation service. Practically every 
standard in the schedule has been attained 
by one or more cities, but in all probability 
relatively few cities, after applying the 
schedule fairly to their recreation services, 
would attain more than 75 per cent or 80 
per cent. On the whole, the rating system is 
equally applicable to large and small cities. 
It is not intended primarily as a device 
whereby outside agencies shall rate a city, 
but as a self-testing device for city ad- 
ministrators or recreation authorities. 

Cities are urged to use this appraisal form 
in testing out their recreation facilities, per- 
sonnel, and program. Parts of the schedule 
may be used if it is not feasible to apply the 
entire schedule at one time. It is hoped that 
recreation departments will find it an effec- 
tive instrument for making an annual check- 
up to determine their past weaknesses and 
their plans for the future. The National 
Recreation Association will welcome reports 
from cities that use the schedule and sug- 
gestions as to ways by which it can be made 
more satisfactory —GrorcE D. BuTLErR, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, New York. 


Local Welfare Directors Organize 
New National Group 


T the fifth annual round table conference 

of the American Public Welfare Associa- 

tion in Washington, D. C., early in December, 
the local public welfare administrators voted 
to form the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators within the American 
Public Welfare Association. The main pur- 
pose of the new group is to provide a con- 
tinuing organization through which the 
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local administrators can discuss their com- 
mon problems. William Hodson, president 
of the American Public Welfare Association, 
and commissioner of welfare, New York 
City, was elected chairman of the Council, 
and Benjamin Glassberg, superintendent of 
the department of public assistance in Mil- 
waukee, was elected vice-chairman. Fred 
K. Hoehler, director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, is ex officio secretary. 

In its two-day meeting the newly formed 
Council discussed a variety of common prob- 
lems. Chief among them were: the food 
stamp plan, the merit system, and the local 
implications of the national defense program. 
There was some criticism of the fact that 
the stamp plan of distribution of surplus 
foods, with its minimum purchase require- 
ments, makes it difficult for the people who 
need food most to profit by it. In other 
words, where relief standards are low, a 
family may not be able to spare enough from 
its meager budget allowance to purchase a 
sufficient amount of food per person per 
week to qualify for surplus foods. It was 
pointed out, however, that the primary pur- 
pose of the program is to move the agricul- 
tural surplus, and that any tendency to 
substitute surplus foods for those ordinarily 
purchased would defeat that purpose. 

The discussion of merit system problems 
revealed a desire on the part of the admin- 
istrators to have more information on test- 
ing for administrative skills. There was also 
a marked interest in the development and 
use of service rating procedures as an aid 
to management. The group also deplored 
the many stringent residence restrictions 
which sometimes make it impossible to em- 
ploy qualified personnel. 

A discussion of the national defense pro- 
gram revealed that it is creating many real 
problems for public welfare administrators. 
While it is expected that the number needing 
relief will decrease with increased employ- 
ment on defense projects, some administra- 
tors who had carefully analyzed their case 
loads reported that the decrease in relief 
rolls will not be as great as might have been 
anticipated because of the unemployability 
of so many persons receiving relief. The 
other administrators present were urged to 
make similar case load analyses as a con- 
tribution to the defense program. Another 
problem soon to be met is the increased cost 
of living. Welfare administrators from 
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centers of newly increased defense produc- 
tion pointed out that the influx of new 
workers tends to create a housing shortage 
and that both house rentals and boarding 
home rates have gone up, forcing not only 
families on relief, but also some of the aged, 
the blind, and the children in boarding homes 
to find new quarters. Such new quarters as 
they can find are likely to be dangerously 
substandard, unless rental and _ boarding 
home allowances are increased.—RALPH E. 
SPEAR, consultant, American Public Welfare 
Association. 


Virginia State Planning Board Aids 


Local Planning Commissions 


"T HE Virginia State Planning Board is 

sponsoring a statewide project under 
which local planning surveys are now being 
conducted in three counties and five towns, 
with projects being set up for early operation 
in several other communities. Each project 
operates with WPA labor employing from 
three or four to about ten persons under the 
co-operating supervision and sponsorship of 
the local planning commission and the State 
Planning Board. 

The object of each survey is to provide 
adequate basic planning data to local plan- 
ning commissions who have no other means 
of producing it and who require the tech- 
nical supervision and advice which the State 
Planning Board can provide. These studies 
cover preparation of adequate base maps and 
the collection and tabulation of data on land 
use, population, assessed values, tax delin- 
quency, incidence of crime and disease, traf- 
fic, existing zoning (if any), public utilities, 
schools, recreation areas, and other public 
and quasi-public services and institutions. 

These data are collected, mapped and tab- 
ulated, using available source material, and 
as necessary are checked by observation in 
the field. Among the more valuable sources 
used are the local tax records, Sanborn 
atlases, aerial photographs, building permit 
records, and local police and health records 
of the municipal or county engineer. 

All local projects are at present engaged 
in preparing base maps or in the collection 
of data on land use, assessed values, and tax 
delinquency. Standard mimeographed forms 
are used upon which are shown all significant 
information describing the present use of 
every parcel of land in the areas studied, 
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its economic characteristics as found in the 
tax records and its physical features and 
those of the structures found thereon. When 
these cards are completed they will be sorted 
and resorted into various batches correspond- 
ing to various categories of land use, land 
valuation, etc., and tabulations prepared 
from them. The same procedure is followed 
in each survey so that intercommunity com- 
parisons may be made after all data are com- 
piled. This will aid 1ocal planning commis- 
sions and the State Planning Board in shap- 
ing general policies and improving technical 
procedures for local planning.—E. B. 
WILKENS, supervisor of survey projects, Vir- 
ginia State Planning Board. 


Society for Public Administration Gets 
1,200 Members First Year 


eas second annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Public Administration 
was held in Chicago from December 28 to 
30, in conjunction with the annual conference 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. In addition to various joint sessions 
the Society arranged four round tables: the 
revenue side of the budget, measurement of 
the qualities of administrators, problems of 
office management, and research in public 
administration. A general session on the 
Executive Office of the President, over which 
Louis Brownlow presided, was addressed by 
Harold D. Smith, Charles E. Merriam, G. 
Lyle Belsley (speaking for William H. 
McReynolds), Katherine Blackburn, and 
Luther Gulick. 

The secretary reported at the annual busi- 
ness meeting that the Society had 1,209 
members, that local chapters had been 
organized in Los Angeles, Sacramento, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Boston, Minnesota, New 
York City, and Virginia; and that the first 
number of the Society’s quarterly journal, 
Public Administration Review, had been is- 
sued. During the year 1941 it is expected 
that chapters will be organized in San Fran- 
cisco, California; Denver, Colorado; Mary- 
land; Buffalo and Albany, New York; Cleve- 
land and Columbus, Ohio; Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and several other places. 

Harold D. Smith, director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, was elected president of the 
Society for 1941, and Luther Gulick, director 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 


was elected vice president. Elected to the 
Council were: Walter W. Finke, Emil Sady, 
and H. F. Scoville. Other members of the 
Council are William Anderson, Frederic P. 
Bartlett, John M. Carmody, Rowland A. 
Egger, Julia J. Henderson, William A. Jump, 
Samuel C. May, William E. Mosher, and 
William A. Sponsler II1I.—Rosert M. Paice, 
secretary-treasurer, American Society for 
Public Administration. 


Flint Builds Low-Cost Pavements with 
Aid of WPA 


LINT, Michigan, has constructed pave- 

ments in residential streets during the 
past two seasons at a cost to property 
owners of approximately one-third the cost of 
the former standard sheet asphalt surface on 
a concrete base. The low cost is attributable 
not only to the saving through WPA con- 
tributions but also to the type of base and 
wearing surface selected. Grading to the 
established profile and installation of stand- 
ard six-inch curb and 18-inch gutter was 
identical with past practice. However, in 
place of the usual 7-inch concrete base and 
3-inch asphalt surface, a 7-inch compacted 
base of carefully graded and traffic-stabilized 
road gravel and a 24-inch oil aggregate sur- 
face were installed. All common and much 
of the intermediate and skilled labor, to- 
gether with a small amount of material and 
equipment, was provided by the WPA. The 
standard paving width was increased from 
26 feet to 28 feet. 

The cost to be charged against property 
owners was $1.00 per property foot for the 
grading, curb and gutter, and gravel base. 
The estimated cost of the oil aggregate sur- 
face was 65 cents per property foot. This 
made a total cost of $1.65 per foot of front- 
age, as compared with a cost of about $5.00 
per front foot formerly assessed for a pave- 
ment 26 feet wide. Petitioners were required 
to advance at least one-fourth of the total 
cost of the improvement when their petition 
was filed. If the tax delinquency for the 


past three years in the benefited district was 
found to average less than 25 per cent and 
the necessary permanent storm sewers were 
in place, the petition was approved. The 
total estimated cost was then spread as for 
any other paving improvement.—James R. 
POLLOCK, city manager, Flint, Michigan. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


] 











City Acts as Federal Agent 


HE city of Tacoma, Washington, has 

entered into a contract with the Electric 
Farm and Home Authority, under which the 
city agrees to act as agent for the Authority in 
the matter of handling chattel mortgages, con- 
ditional sales contracts, and other evidences of 
indebtedness covering the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances and equipment which are to be served 
with electric energy furnished by the city. The 
purpose of the contract is to increase sales of 
electric energy by the city. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Los Angeles has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting mechanical devices which operate as 
games of chance, and Kansas City, Missouri, has 
licensed musical and vending devices. Evanston, 
Illinois, has provided for the appointment of a 
taxicab commission; Miami, Florida, has estab- 
lished a department of water and sewers; Glen- 
dale, California, and Houston, Texas, have 
regulated the business of dealing in used auto- 
mobiles; and Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
established a personnel commission. 


Defense Housing 


Municipal housing authorities are carrying 
on defense housing activities in Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Charleston (South Carolina), Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Bremerton (Washington). 


Increase in Residential Construction 


The cost of building a standard six-room 
frame house, according to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Review, is at the highest level since 
April, 1938. Despite these increases in cost, 
privately financed construction of residential 
dwellings in September, 1940, was nearly 40 per 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


cent above the figure for September, 1939— 
30,200 dwelling units being built in cities of 
10,000 population and over, including govern- 
ment construction. During the first nine months 
of 1940, there was an increase of 10 per cent 
over the first nine months of 1939 in the number 
of dwelling units built in cities over 10,000. 


Per Pupil Costs Up, Attendance Down 


The annual cost of local education per pupil 
in 1940 in Schenectady, New York, was $9.00 
greater than it was in 1931, while the average 
daily attendance in the schools has dropped 
2,251, and the enrollment has dropped 3,263. 
Per pupil costs have increased because of de- 
creased enrollment; total school appropriations 
have decreased from $2,431,467 in 1931 to 
$2,090,003 in 1940. 


City Rents Bicycles 
Cincinnati’s Public Recreation Commission 
provides safe bicycle riding at two “recreation 
fields” which contain five miles of bicycle trails 
constructed to simulate the feeling of a country 
road. Bicycles owned by the Commission can 
be rented at both fields for 25 cents per hour. 


Nashville Adopts FM for Police Radio 


Nashville is the first southern city to adopt 
frequency modulation for police communica- 
tion. After five years’ experience with an 
amplitude modulation system, city officials have 
ordered the newer type of equipment and expect 
it to fill the requirements of both greater range 
and noise-free operation. The system will in- 
clude one 250-watt and twenty-four 25-watt 
transmitters and 30 receivers. 


Home Relief Case Loads 


On the eve of a recent realignment of home 
relief case loads to bring the average to 66 
cases per visitor, the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare issued a release showing aver- 
age case loads in 13 other large cities. In none 
was the average under 100; in five it reached 
150 or over. In two, San Francisco and St. 
Louis, averages were as high as 200 cases per 
visitor, though San Francisco was reported as 
“now reducing to 150.” The figures were ad- 
justed to allow for differences in basic computa- 
tion. 
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Court Decision on Appraisal Methods 


The Michigan supreme court recently rejected 
sales price as the sole criterion in the assessment 
of property for taxation. Three years ago the 
plaintiff had purchased certain property at a 
cost of $92,000, including some repairs, and in 
the next year the Detroit board of assessors 
assessed the building at $244,700, which was 
subsequently reduced on protest to $150,000. 
The land was assessed at $25,600, making a 
total assessment of $175,600 which was con- 
firmed by the court. The assessors had used the 
reproduction cost new, less depreciation, as the 
appraisal method. 


Comprehensive Trailer Ordinance 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently adopted an 
ordinance which provides among other things 
that no trailer may park anywhere within the 
city limits for a period exceeding six months; 
that all premises now used for parking trailers 
must, within four months of the date of the 
passage of the ordinance, comply with its re- 
quirements. The trailer parks are not permitted 
in residential districts; where a permit is 
granted, allowing one in the business or indus- 
trial districts, a hearing must be held by the 
zoning board of appeals, with notice of such 
hearing to the board of public land commis- 
sioners. 


Police Accident Investigation Squads 


The Washington, D. C., police department 
has organized an accident investigation unit made 
up of 40 men and seven squad cars. Charges 
have been filed in 44 per cent of the cases 
investigated, and convictions were obtained in 
90 per cent of the cases which reached court. 


Back Taxes on Formerly Exempt Property 


Property belonging to religious, educational, 
and charitable associations and used for business 
or commercial purposes is subject to taxation, 
according to a decision recently handed down by 
the North Carolina supreme court (/.0.0.F. v. 
Swain, 9 S. E. [2d] 365). The attorney general 
of the state subsequently ruled that such prop- 
erty can be back-taxed for five years. 


City Finance Officers Go to School 


City finance officers are students in regular 
in-service training programs established in eight 
states—Utah, Texas, Virginia, New York, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Florida, and California. The 
courses are paid for by federal funds matched 
by state or local money, or both, in five of the 
states; in Wisconsin, Florida, and California, 
the training program is conducted without fed- 
eral assistance. In some instances, city councils 
have recognized the value of such training to the 
city and have paid the employees’ expenses to 
the training course. In most instances, however, 
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state funds appropriated for vocational educa- | 


tion have been used to finance the training 
course and there has been no charge to the 
cities or their employees for training. 


Alcohol Tests and Motion Picture Evidence 


The attorneys general of Indiana and Califor- 
nia have held that alcohol tests and motion 
pictures can be used as evidence. The Indiana 
state police may use any reasonable force or com- 
pulsion in making a person take the drunkometer 
test for intoxication. The California opinion 
holds that moving pictures taken immediately 
after an arrest for driving while intoxicated 
would be admissible as evidence even though 
taken without the knowledge of the accused, or 
if taken with his knowledge but against his will. 


Boston Buys Coupes for Police 


Most cities use sedans for police cruisers, to 
permit transportation of prisoners either in con- 
junction with patrol wagons or, in smaller cities, 
eliminating the wagons altogether. Since Bos- 
ton’s cruisers are not used to carry passengers 
or prisoners, Boston police are buying a new 
lot of 23 coupe cruisers at a reduction of $100 
per car. Additional savings in wear and tear are 
expected through the use of smaller cars. Single- 
seat police radio cars have been used in New 
York for some time. 


Regulation of Neon Signs to Aid Traffic 


The City Club of New York has just issued 
a pamphlet directing attention to the traffic 
hazard created by red and green neon adver- 
tising signs. It urges a local law prohibiting 
the location of new illuminated signs containing 
red or green colors less than 35 feet above the 
level of the street, and providing that existing 
signs containing these colors shall come under 
the provisions of the proposed law with change 
of ownership. 


Snow Loader Removes Leaves 
Montclair, New Jersey, this last fall reaped 
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leaves, and extra dividends, with its snow re- | 
moval equipment. A truck fitted with a push | 


broom of light metal attached to a standard 
snow plow frame was pushed along the gutter 
to pile up the leaves. A snow loader put the 
leaves into refuse trucks. Conversion of the 
equipment for the new use involved covering 
the worm cutters and fan with a hood to avoid 


blowing the leaves in all directions, and placing | 


shoes beneath the cutters so that they slide on 
the pavement without cutting it—this being 
done at a cost of about $20. Six men were thus 
able to handle the disposal of leaves in the 
streets, compared with 25 to 30 men used in 
previous years, and total costs were reduced 
51 per cent. Furthermore, cleaning complaints 
were reduced 75 per cent. 
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Bookmobile Circulation of Over 100,000 
Books 


The Yonkers, New York, Public Library has 
bought a new bookmobile with a capacity of 
1,700 books which is triple that of the one in 
operation since 1930. In recent years the book- 
mobile has circulated 100,000 books per year. 
The new unit is manned by a staff of three 
librarians and a chauffeur-clerk. Design features 
include inside and outside shelves and a com- 
plete catalog of books and borrowers’ registra- 
tion files. The unit was financed mainly by 
fines collected on overdue books. 


Parking Meter Revenues 35 Cents Per Day 


Parking meters in four cities have averaged 
about 35 cents per meter per operating day. 
Saginaw, Michigan, with 308 multiple-penny 
and nickle meters, averaged approximately 35 
cents per meter during last June and July. 
Morgantown, West Virginia, averaged 35.9 
cents per meter from 147 meters through 42 
operating days in October and November. Buf- 
falo, New York, with 1,099 meters averaged 34.7 
cents through 77 operating days in the fall 
months; and Pontiac, Michigan, with from 385 
to 415 meters, 36.6 cents per meter through a 
20-month period beginning in April, 1939. 


Defense Stimulates Book Circulation 


The national defense effort is stimulating 
much wider circulation of library books dealing 
with technical trades and skills, military and 
naval art and science, and background books on 
the European scene, according to reports of pub- 
lic libraries in all sections of the country. Many 
requests come from men preparing themselves 
for employment in defense industries. Among 
the libraries that are finding it necessary to pur- 
chase many new books on these subjects are 
those in Akron, Baltimore, Birmingham, Kansas 
City (Missouri), Knoxville, Omaha, Paterson, 
Rochester, San Francisco, and Wichita. 


City Liable for Fire Near City Dump 


The city of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, has 
been held responsible by a superior court jury 
for a loss resulting from a fire that started at 
the city dump and destroyed a nearby mill. The 
jury awarded $73,000 damages to owners of 
the mill. This decision should arouse other 
communities from their complacency regarding 
dumps which are both a fire hazard and a gen- 
eral disgrace, says Volunteer Firemen. 


Milwaukee Uses Lake Sand for Paving 


The city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will use 
ordinary Lake Michigan sand available at $1.25 
per ton for asphalt paving, instead of a special 
silicate sand costing $2.38 per ton which the 
city has been using for several years. The 
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change-over was made after paving constructed 
with the lake sand had been found satisfactory. 


Lower Insurance Rates on Fire Stations 


Kingston, New York, has just received a re- 
fund of $100 in fire insurance premiums (cover- 
ing a three-year period) on its city-owned fire 
stations. The mayor found that rates on 
Kingston’s fire stations were 40 cents per $1,000 
a year higher than those for other buildings in 
the same location. Firemen slept in the stations 
which caused them to be rated as dormitories or 
flop houses, without consideration of the trained 
personnel sleeping in them. When these facts 
were brought to the attention of the state 
superintendent of insurance he directed that the 
rating schedules be changed. 


Supreme Court Ruling on Bankruptcy Act 


The United States Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 25, 1940, in American United Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. vs. City of Avon Park, Florida, 
set aside a federal court order confirming a 
plan for debt composition under the federal 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act on the grounds that 
it discriminated in favor of a fiscal agent who 
owned some of the bonds involved in the plan 
and solicited assents to the plan from other 
bondholders as agent of the city in order to 
secure the necessary two-thirds of the claims 
affected by the plan. The court held that the 
fiscal agent had a stake in the fee to be col- 
lected from the city and in the profit which 
would accrue as a result of the refunding of 
bonds. 


Restrictions on Employment Held Void 


The supreme court of California has held 
unconstitutional a provision of the Sacramento 
charter which stated that “where one spouse 
is employed by the state or any governmental 
or municipal subdivision drawing a salary paid 
from tax revenues, the other spouse shall not 
hereafter be taken into the employment of the 
city.” This provision was challenged by a man 
refused employment by the city after he had 
qualified for a position under civil service 
regulations, since his wife was employed by the 
State Board of Equalization. The court held 
that this provision had to yield to constitu- 
tional restrictions against granting to or with- 
holding from any citizen or class of citizens 
either privilege or immunity upon terms different 
from those granted to or withheld from others. 


Serving Areas Outside the City 


The city of Wichita, Kansas, will pay one- 
half the cost of extending a sewer line to the 
plant of an aircraft company outside the city 
limits and will pay the usual sewage disposal 
cost. Sewer connections for residences outside 
the city require special permission and con- 
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nections are made at a slightly higher cost than 
for those made within the city proper. Wichita 
also has made contracts with townships and 
private industrial plants outside the city for 
fire protection service. 


Voting Machines Help Defeat Home Rule 


Home rule charter cities and many civic 
groups in Minnesota sponsored a constitutional 
amendment at the November 5 election designed 
to rectify an unreasonable publication require- 
ment applying to home rule charter amend- 
ments. The adoption of a constitutional amend- 
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ment in Minnesota requires a majority of votes 
cast at the election. It was approved by 79 per 
cent of the voters voting on the question, but 
was approved by only 49 per cent of the voters 
taking part in the election. The proposal re- 
ceived a heavy favorable vote in most sections 
of the state but in St. Paul and Duluth where 
voting machines are used four in five voters 
neglected to pull the levers that would have 
recorded their “yes” or “no” vote and thus 
defeated the proposal. In other parts of the 
state a separate colored ballot directed the at- 
tention of the voters to the amendment. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


ASADENA, CALIFORNIA (81,566). Police 
Chief. Chief Charles H. Kelley will retire on 
May 1, 1941, and City Manager C. W. Koiner 
seeks applications from men with administra- 
tive ability and a knowledge of modern police 
administration. Written examinations for ap- 
plicants residing outside the state of California 
will be conducted by the personnel agency in the 
city where the applicant resides. All applications 
will be treated confidentially. Salary, $4,800 a 
year, plus retirement benefits. Application 
must be made on form which can be secured 
from City Manager Koiner, and applications 
must be in his office by February 15, 1941. 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN (1.200). City 
Manager. Dave King, city manager since 1937, 
resigned on December 15. This resort city will 
receive applications from electrical engineers; 
salary not yet determined. Light and water 
plants are municipally owned. Address applica- 
tions to William H. Maeser, city clerk. 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University. (1) Graduate Fellowships 
in Public Administration. These fellowships 
carry stipends up to $1,500 for the academic 
year 1941-42 and are renewable. Applicants 
should have completed one or more years of 
graduate study in the social sciences. (2) Ad- 
ministration Fellowships. A limited number of 
fellowships with stipends of varying amounts 
will be granted to recent college graduates who 
plan to enter the government service. Ap- 
plication forms for either class of fellowships 


can be secured from the School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Applica- 
tions must be filed before February 20, 1941. 

University oF Minnesota. /n-Service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. A limited 
number of fellowships for the academic year 
1941-42 are available to young men and women 
now in the government service. Applicants must 
not be over 35 years of age, must be college 
graduates, must have had at least three years 
of experience in public administrative service 
and be granted a leave of absence for the dura- 


tion of the fellowship year. Stipends vary in © 


amount from $1,000 to $1,500. Applications 
must be submitted not later than April 1. For 
an application blank and further information, 
address the Committee on Training for Public 
Administration, 13 University Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


UNIversITY OF DENVER. Ten Graduate Fel- © 


Ps Ba 


egnesemmere 


LENE LEE TI 


lowships in the field of government management ~ 


are offered by the University of Denver under a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, for 
the academic period beginning September, 1941. 
The fellowships, awarded on a competitive basis, 
carry maximum stipends of $100 per month for 
single persons and $150 per month for married 
men. The training period covers six quarters, 
from September, 1941, to March, 1943. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained by addressing the 
Committee on Fellowships, Department of Gov- 
ernment Management, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver. Applications must be 
filed not later than March 10, 1941. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 











GEORGE R. IMBODEN 


Robert E. Baumberger. — Appointed 
town manager of Ludlow, Vermont, in 
November, 1940. Born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, January 14, 1911. Education: B. S. 
degree in civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, 1933; M. A. degree in public admin- 
istration, University of Cincinnati, 1938. 
Experience: land surveyor, Greenville, IIli- 
nois, June-December, 1933; CWA project 
engineer, Hillsboro, Illinois, December, 1933- 
April, 1934; consulting highway engineer, 
Greenville, 1934; designing engineer for city 
park board, Greenville, 1934-35; resident en- 
gineer for village for PWA_ waterworks 
project, Ramsey, Illinois, 1935; supervising 
engineer for dam construction at city park, 
Greenville, 1935-36; county highway engi- 
neer, Bond County, Illinois, 1936; co- 
operative student in city hall, Cincinnati, 
1936-38; supervisor of WPA traffic survey, 
Cincinnati, 1938-39; town manager of 
Castleton, Vermont, April, 1939, until time 
of appointment at Ludlow. 

Almon C. Davis.—Appointed town man- 
ager of Castleton, Vermont, on December 18, 
1940. Born in Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
on January 22, 1907. Education: B. C. E. 
degree, Northeastern University, 1929. Ex- 
perience: transitman and draftsman, state 
highway department, Vermont, 1928-29; 
general foreman on road construction for 
various contractors, 1930-31; resident en- 
gineer on roads and bridge construction and 


Harry W. KNIGHT 
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designer on roads, state highway depart- 
ment, Vermont, 1932-40. 

George R. Imboden.— Appointed first 
town manager of Bloomfield, Connecticut, 
effective January 1, 1941. Born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on December 30, 1908. Education: 
two years in civil engineering, Washington 
University; one semester at Harris Teachers 
College; correspondence course in Municipal 
Finance Administration, Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration. Experience: 
civil engineering on construction and loca- 
tion, Missouri Pacific Railroad, 1926-32; 
municipal engineering, Cochrane-Briece En- 
gineering Company, St. Louis, 1932; topog- 
rapher on land surveys, Missouri State 
Highway Department, Kirkwood, Missouri, 
1932; civil engineering, T. C. Davis, con- 
sulting engineer, Valley Park, Missouri, 
1933; municipal engineering in public works 
planning, Board of Public Service, St. Louis, 
1933-41. 

Harry W. Knight. — Appointed city 
manager of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, effective 
January 2, 1941. Born in Sedalia, Missouri, 
on April 20, 1909. Education: B. A., 1931, 
Amherst College; M. A., 1940, Northwestern 
University; one year in Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard Univer- 
sity; and correspondence courses in personnel, 
finance, and police administration, In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion. Experience: banking, Harris Trust & 
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Savings Bank, Chicago, 1932-34; sales ad- 
ministration, Bauer & Black, Chicago, 1934- 
36; director of finance and purchasing agent, 
village of Winnetka, Illinois, 1936 to time of 
appointment at Two Rivers. Mr. Knight is 
chairman of the Governmental Group of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. 

H. J. Lewis. — Appointed city manager 
of Muskegon, Michigan, in November, 1940. 
Born on June 2, 1886. Education: gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in 1910. Ex- 
perience: engineer and landscape architect, 
Cecil Fraser and William Speed, 1910-14; 
location work for Kentucky S. W. R. R. 
Power & Light Company, 1914-16; survey 
work for self, 1914-16; structural designing, 
Shaw Electric Crane Works, 1916-18; as- 
sistant city engineer, 1918-20; city engineer, 
1920-24, and director of public works, 1924- 
40, all in Muskegon, Michigan. 

S. J. Mahaffey.—Appointed county man- 
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ager of Henrico County, Virginia, on January 
3, 1941. Born in Mahaffey, Pennsylvania, on 
June 12, 1904. Education: studied en- 


gineering, law, and accounting for four years | 


at Penn State College and at the University 
of Richmond. Experience: inspector, Penn- 


sylvania State Highway Department, 1925- 7 
26; bridge inspector, Virginia State Highway © 


Department, 1926-32; resident engineer, 


[ January : 


Virginia State Highway Department at © 


Petersburg, 1932-37; city manager, Frank- |) 


lin, Virginia, 1937-41. 


Lee F. Speaker.—Appointed city man- | 


ager of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on November 


20, 1940. Born in Mount Pleasant, on June | 


5, 1888. Education: 
school. Experience: 


three years in high 8 
water and light de- 7 
partment maintenance, 1906-23; superinten- | 


dent, water, light, and ice departments, 1923- | 


30; assistant city manager, 1930-40, all in f 


the city of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF INFORMAL 
CONFERENCE ON EXTENSION OF OLD AGE 
AND SuRVIVORS INSURANCE . . . TO STATE 
AND Locat Employees. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 49pp. $1.00. 
Presents discussion of problems involved in 

extending the Social Security Act to public em- 

ployees. 

Case REPORTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
By Committee on Public Administration, 
Social Science Research Council. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. Twenty separate reports, 
10 cents each. 

A total of 40 separate case studies have been 
issued in 1940, and each is punched for inser- 
tion in a binder. Some of the reports in the 
present series of interest to municipal officials 


deal with such subjects as: organization of a | 


city planning department, discipline of em- 
ployees acting as union representatives, disci- 
pline in extensive use of the telephone for per- 
sonal calls, budgetary control of purchase 


: 


b 
i 
k 


requisitions, maintenance of property control | 
records by different departments, and municipal | 


purchasing from local merchants. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PUBLICATION OF Mv- | 


NICIPAL ORDINANCES AND ADOPTION OF 
CopEs By REFERENCE. American Munici- 
pal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1940. llpp. and appendixes. 50 
cents. 

This pamphlet discusses the need for the 


adoption of codes by reference, adoption of pri- | 


vate codes, statutory codes, what constitutes 
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proper publication, and home rule charter re- | 


quirements. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION. A Study 
of the Chicago Field Offices of the Department 
of Agriculture. By David B. Truman. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago. 1940. 21lpp. $2.50. 

City MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN PORTLAND, 
Maine. By Edward F. Dow and Orren C. 
Hormell. University Press, Orono, Maine. 
1940. 119pp. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION IN THE Los 
ANGELES AREA. By Ronald M. Ketcham. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, University 


of California, Los Angeles. 1940. 6l1pp. 
50 cents. 
LocaAL ProGRESS IN LABOR PEACE; VARIOUS 


METHODS OF HANDLING LABoR DisPpUTES DE- 


VELOPED BY CITIES THROUGHOUT THE 
Country. By William L. Nunn. National 


Municipal Review, 299 Broadway, New York. 
December, 1940, p. 784-91. 

Nassau CouNTY GOVERNMENT. Nassau County 
(New York) County Executive, Mineola, 
New York. September 16, 1940. 115pp. 

REGULATION OF NEON Sicns. By Charles C. 
Weinstein. New York City Club, 55 West 44 
Street, New York. 1940. 6pp. 


FINANCE 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., 806 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 1940. 
24pp. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES OVER 100,000 
PoPpuULATION, 1937. United States Bureau of 
the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 327pp. $1.00. 

Girt TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By C. 
Lowell Harriss. American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1734 I Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 175pp. $2.50. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF GOVERNMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1900-40. California Tax- 
payers’ Association, 775 Subway Terminal 
Building, Los Angeles. 1940. 43pp. 

One BILLION A YEAR: AN Essay ON PUBLIC 
PuRCHASING. By J. K. Eads and L. H. Wend- 
rich. Institute of Politics, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 1940. 26pp. 25 cents. 

Wuat To Do witH Tax ForRECLOSED PROPERTY. 
By R. L. Dixon. North Carolina League of 
Municipalities, Raleigh. 1940. 4pp. 10 cents. 


FIRE 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON REGULATION OF 
Fireworks. By Carl N. Everstine. Maryland 


Legislative Council, Annapolis. 1940. 10pp. 





HEALTH 


Your HEALTH CENTER; A GUIDE TO BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT YouR HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT OFFERS. New York Department of 
Health, 125 Worth Street, New York. 1940. 


23pp. 
HOUSING 


Houses IN CONTROLLED DEVELOPMENTS. Archi- 
tectural Record, 115-19 West 40 Street, New 
York. November, 1940, p. 29-88. 

PLUMBING MANUAL. Report of Subcommittee 
on Plumbing of the Central Housing Commit- 
tee on Research, Design, and Construction. 
National Bureau of Standards. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1940. 70 
pp. 20 cents. 


PARKS 


FIRST QUARTER CENTURY OF THE TOWN ForEST 
IN MAssACHUSETTS. Massachusetts Forest 
and Park Association, 3 Joy Street, Boston. 
1939. 1lpp. 


PERSONNEL 


Hours oF WorK AND LEAveEs. Henrico County 
Board of Supervisors, Richmond, Virginia. 
November 13, 1940. 6pp. 

JupicIAL REVIEW OF THE MUNICIPAL CIvIL 
SERVICE Commission. By Paul J. Kern. New 
York University Law Quarterly Review, 
Washington Square East, New York. Novem- 
ber, 1940, p. 46-65. 

RULES OF THE CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION AS 
AMENDED TO SEPTEMBER 12, 1939. Civil 
Service Commission, 207 Fire and Police 
Alarm Building, Toledo. Supplement to 
Toledo City Journal for November 9, 1940. 

SECURING AND MAINTAINING STANDARDS IN 
COMMUNITY RECREATION PERSONNEL. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1940. 15pp. 15 cents. 


RECREATION 


SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL OF COMMUNITY 
RECREATION. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 26pp. 
50 cents. 


WELFARE 


FAMILY UNEMPLOYMENT. An Analysis of Un- 
employment in Terms of Family Units. WPA, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 144pp. 

O_p AGE ASSISTANCE IN MONTANA. 
Taxpayers’ Association, Helena, 


Montana 
Montana. 


1940. 44pp. 50 cents. 

PuBLIC CHILD-WELFARE PROGRAM IN THE DIs- 
TRICT OF CoLUMBIA. United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 1938. 82pp. 














Announcing 
A New Correspondence Course 
THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


ti chief administrative officer of a city, whatever his title may be, 
faces the difficult task of planning, directing, and coordinating the 
entire program of the city. The successful performance of this task re- 
quires not only a native administrative talent but also a mastery of a 
number of special skills and techniques. Included in the course are lessons 
on organization, techniques of direction, relations with the council, finance, 
personnel, training, research and planning, property management, admin- 
istrative measurement, and public relations and reporting. 






The enrollment fee is $25. This fee covers the text, individualized 
lesson instruction, and a certificate upon satisfactory completion of the 
work. A catalogue outlining in detail the contents of this course, as 
well as nine other courses in the field of municipal administration, is avail- 
able on request. 


Barwell Pa 5 


Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 














TOWN MANAGEMENT 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
Where Used, How Secured, Results 


A series of five articles by prominent New Englanders, 
summarizing the experiences of nearly fifty towns, from 
recent issues of the National Municipal Review. Now 


available in attractive pamphlet form. 


32 pages, 35 cents 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE i 
299 Broadway New York City i 
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